CHAPTER  XVII

INTERNATIONAL INCIDENT

SURPRISINGLY ENOUGH, the Phoenix Park murders did
O not provoke any public disturbances. However, the Govern-
ment was compelled by public opinion to abandon its proposed
lenience toward the Irish Land League. "Gladstone," wrote
George five years later, "was not wise enough or strong enough
to resist the frantic English demand for repressive meas-
ures." x
The old, dreary round of coercion was resumed. The grief
and abhorrence which had swept Ireland at the violent deeds
in Phoenix Park were quickly forgotten. Yet the murders caused
some apparent defections in the ranks. Although Parnell, speak-
ing in the House of Commons, openly opposed the renewed
policy of oppression, in the Land League he quietly did all he
could to "slow down" and kill the old movement. In a few
months he had swung away from "the land for the people" to
the old and rather vague program of "home rule." George be-
lieved, and wrote privately to Ford, that Parnell by his change
of heart had missed the greatest opportunity any Irishman ever
had.
But Davitt stuck to his guns. Seven years in prison had not
broken his spirit. Unwilling to be a party to ParnelTs "Kilmain-
ham treaty," he made his position clear when he presided over
a large meeting in Manchester where George had been invited
to lecture. Davitt spoke so long that he left the guest of honor
barely fifteen minutes. Although George hardly did himself
justice, any chagrin he might have felt was overshadowed by
Davitt's ringing stand against the "treaty."
Now the cry was raised that George and Ford, together with
Davitt, were trying to split the ranks. George wrote to Francis
G. Shaw:
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